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method of cutting purfes : a common pra£lice when men wore 
their purfes at their girdles, as was once the cuftom. A thief; 
a robber. 

f o have an open ear, a quick eye, and a nimble hand, is 
neceffary for a cutpurfe. . Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 

A vice of kings, 

A cutpurfe of the empire and the rule, 

1 hat from a fhelf the precious diadem flole. 

And put it in his pocket. Shakej'peare’ s Hamlet . 

\V as there no felony, no bawd, 

Cutpurfe , nor burglary abroad ? Hudibras , p. i. cant. 2 . 

If we could imagine a whole nation to be cutpurfes and 
robbers, would there then be kept that fquare dealing and 
equity in fuch a monflrous den of thieves. Bentleys Sermons. 

Cu'tter. n. f [from cut.] 

1. An agent or inftrument that cuts any thing. 

2. A nimble boat that cuts the water. 

3. The teeth that cut the meat. 

The molares, or grinders are behind, neareft the center of 
motion, becaufe there is a greater ftrength or force required to 
chew the meat than to bite a piece ; and the cutters before, 
that they may be ready to cut off a morfel from any folid 
food, to be tranfmitted to the grinders.. Ray on the Creation. 

4. An officer in the Exchequer that provides wood for the tal- 
lies, and cuts the fum paid upon them ; and then calls the 

^ fame into the court to be written upon. Cozvel. 

Cut-throat, n.f. [cut and throat ] A ruffian; a murderer ; 
a butcher of men ; an affaffin. 

Will you thenfuffer thefe robbers, cut-throats , bafe people, 
gathered out of all the corners of Chriflendom, to waffe your 
countries, fpoil your cities, murder your people, and trouble 
all your feas? Knolles's Hi/lory of the Turks. 

Perhaps the cut-throat may rather take his copy from the 
Parifian maffacre, one of the horrideff inffances of barbarous 
inhumanity that ever was known. South’s Sermons. 

The ruffian robbers by no juflice aw’d, 

And unpaid cut-throat foldiers are abroad ; 

Thofe venal fouls, who, harden’d in each ill, 

To fave complaints and profecution, kill. Dryden's Juvenal. 

Cut-throat, adj. Cruel; inhuman; barbarous. 

If to take above fifty in the hundred be extremity, this in 
truth can be none other than cut-throat and abominable 
dealing. Carew' s Survey of Corn-wal. 

Cu'tting. n.f. [from cut.] A piece cut off; a chop. 

The burning of the cuttings of vines, and calling them upon 
land, doth much good. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory, N°. 667. 
Many are propagated above ground by flips or cuttings. Ray. 

CIPTTLE. n. f. A fifh, which, when he is purfued by a fifh 
of prey, throws out a black liquor, by which he darkens the 
water and efcapes. 

It is fomewhat ffrange, that the blood of all birds and 
beafls, and fifhes, fhould be of a red colour, and only the 
blood of the cuttle fhould be as black as ink. Bacon’ s Nat. Hijl. 

He that ufes many words for the explaining any fubjedl, 
doth, like the cuttle fifh, hide himfelf for the moft part in his 
own ink. Ray on the Creation. 

Cu'ttle. n.f [from cuttle.] A foul mouthed fellow; a fel- 
low who blackens the character of others. Hanrncr. 

Away, you cutpurfe rafeal ; you filthy bung, away: by 
this wine I’ll thruft my knife in your mouldy chaps, if you 
play the faucy cuttle with me. Shakefpeare’ s Henry IV. p. ii. 

Cy'cle. n.f. [ cyclus , Latin; y.v£K &. j 

1. A circle. 

2. A round of time; a fpace in which the fame revolutions 
begin again ; a periodical fpace of time. 

We do more commonly ufe thefe words, fo as to flile a 
lefler fpace a cycle , and a greater by the name of period ; and 
you may not improperly call the beginning of a large period 
the epocha thereof. Holder on Ti?ne. 

3. A method, or account of a method continued ’till the fame 
courfe begins again. 

We thought we fhould not attempt an unacceptable work, 
if here we endeavoured to prefent our gardeners with a com- 
plete cycle of what is requifite to be done throughout every 
month of the year. Evelyn’s Kalendar. 

4. Imaginary orbs.; a circle in the heavens. 

How build, unbuild, contrive 
To fave appearances ; how gird the fphere 
With centrick and excentrick, fcribl’d o’er 
Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb! Milton s Paradife Loji, b. viii; 

CYCLOID, n.f [from xyx}A<, of and >«&&*, fhape.] 

A geometrical curve, of which the genefis may be conceived 
by imagining a nail in the circumference of a wheel : the line 
which the nail deferibes in the air, while the wheel revolves 
in a right line, is the cycloid. 

Cycloidal, adj. [from cycloid.] Relating to a cycloid ; as 
the cycloidal fpace, is the fpace contained between the cycloid 
and its fubftance. Chambers. 

Cyclop.sdi'a. n.f [zi>y.\& and wcakU.] A circle of know- 
ledge ; a courfe of the fciences. 

Cy'gnet. n.f. [from eyenus, Latin.] A young fwan. 
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I am the cygnet to this pale faint fwan, 
ho chaunts a doleful hymn to his own death. Shak K 7 i 
^ So doth the fwan her downy cygnets fave, 

Keeping them pris’ners underneath her wings. Shak H Vt 
Cygnets, from grey, turn white. Bacon’s Natural HiZ 
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The quantity of water which every revolution does cm, 
t0 a ' ly lnclmation of the ‘yonder, may be eafjy 

The fquare will make you ready for all manner ofram 
paitments, bafes, pediflals, plots, and buildings; your™//* 
der for vaulted turrets, and round buildino-s. Peak 

Cylindrical. \ adj. [from cylinder.] Partaking of the'm* 
Cylindrick. J ture of a cylinder; having the form of "a 
cylinder. 4 

Minera ferri ftalacftitia, when feveral of the cylindrick fW 
are contiguous, and grow together into one ffieaf, is called 
brufhiron ore. Woodward’s Natural Hi flory, p i v 

Obftrudtions mull be moft incident to fuch parts' of the 
body where the circulation and the elaftick fibres are both 
fmalleff, -and thofe aie glands, which are the extremities of 
arteries formed into cylindrical canals. Arbuthnct on Aliments 
Cyma'r. n f. [properly written fimar. ] A flight covering • a 
lcarf. 03 

^ Her comely limbs compofed with decent care, 

Her body fhaded with a flight cymar ; / 

Her bofom to the view was only bare. Dryden . ) 

CTMATIUM. n, f [Lat. from t»o», a little wave.] A 
member of archite&ure, whereof one half is convex, and the 
other concave. There are two forts, of which one is hollow 
below, as the other is above. Harris. 

In a cornice the gola, or cymatium of the corona, the 
coping, the modillions, or dentelli, make a noble ihow by 
their graceful projections. Spectator, N 9 . 415. 

Cymbal, n.f. [cymba/um, Latin.] A mufical inftrument. 

The trumpets, fackbuts, pfalteries and fifes, 

Tabors and cymbals , and the fhouting Romans, 

Make the fun dance. _ Shakefpeare’s Coriolarius. 

If mirth fhould fail. I’ll bufyher with cares, 

Silence her clamorous voice with louder wars ; 

Trumpets and drums fiiall fright her from the throne, 

As founding cymbals aid the lab’ring moon. Dryd. Aurengz. 
Cyna'nthropy. n. f [xvuv and 7r<^.] A fpecies of 
madnefs in which men have the qualities of dogs. 
Cynrge'ticks. n.f [xmyn Itxa.] The art of hunting; the 

art of training and hunting with dogs. 

Cynical, ladj. [««*©- ] Having the qualities of a deg; 
Cy'nick. 3 currifh; brutal; fnarling; fatirical. 

He doth believe that fome new fangled wit (it is his cynical 
phrafe) will fome time or other find out his art. Wilkins. 
Cy'nick. n.f. [xvhx®-.] A philofopher of the fnarling or cur- 
rifh fort; a follower of Diogenes; a rude man; a fnarler; 
a mifanthrope. 

How vilely doth this cynick rhime ? — 

Get you hence, firrah ; faucy fellow, hence. Shakefpeare, 
Cynosure, n.f, [from The ftar near the North- 

pole, by which failors fleer. 

Towers and battlements it fees 
Bofom’d high in tufted trees, 

Where perhaps fome beauty lies, 

1 l he cynofure of neighbouring eyes. Milton, 

Cy'on. See Cion. 

Gather cyons for grafts before the buds fprout. Evelyn . 

Cypress-tree. [ cypreffus , Latin.] 

Its leaves are fquamofe and flat : the male flowers, which 
are Iikewife fquamofe, grow at remote diftances from the fruit 
on the fame tree. The fruit is of a fpherical form, and is 
compofed of many woody tubercles, in which are contained 
hard angular feeds. Miller. 

The cyprcfs is a tall ftrait tree, produced with great diffi- 
culty. Its fruit is of no ufe : its leaves are bitter, and the 
very fmell and fhade of it are dangerous. Hence the Romans 
looked upon it to be a fatal tree, and made ufe of it at fune- 
rals, and in mournful ceremonies. The wood of th c cyprefs- 
tree is always green, very heavy, of a good fmell, and never 
either rots or is worm eaten. It is diftinguifhed into male 
and female : the branches of the male are, as it were, hori- 
zontal ; and thofe of the female are upright, which is there- 
fore generally ufed for paliffades of gardens, and to make py- 
ramids. The fruit is round, of an olive colour, and as large 
as nuts when they are ripe, and it grows in feparate places. 
The Latins call it conus , becaufe of its figure. I bis fruit is 
compofed of a kind of feales, in the clefts of which are hid en 
little feeds, flat and angular. This tr>.e is common on mount 
Libanus. ^ CalmU • 

In ivory coffers I have ftuflt my crowns ; 

In cyprefs chefts my arras counterpanes. Shakejpeai 

He ' 


He taketh the cyprefs and the oak, which he flretlgtherleth 
for himfelf among the trees of the foreft. ^ If xliv. 14. 

Poplars and alders ever quivering play’d, 

And nodding cyprefs form’d a fragrant fhade. Pope s Odyfj. 
2 . Being anciently ufed in funerals, it is the emblem of 
mourning. 

Poifon be their drink, 

Their fweeteft fhade a grove of cyprefs trees. Shak . Hen. \ I- 
Cy'prus. n. f. [I fuppofe from the place where it was made; 
or corruptly from cyprefs , as being ufed in mourning.] A 
thin tranfparent black fluff. 

Lawn as white as driven fnow, 

Cyprus black as e’er was crow. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale . 

To one of your receiving. 

Enough is fhewn : a Cyprus , not a bofom, 

Hides my poor heart ! Shakefpeare. 

CYST. I n. f [ xt irtf. ] A bag containing fome morbid 

CY'STIS.f matter. 
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In takino- It out the cyjlis broke, and fhewed ltfetf by its 
matter to be a meliceris. Wifiman s Surgery*. 

There may be a confumptiori, with a purulent lpitting; 
when the vomica is contained in a cyft or bag; upon the 
breaking of which the patient is commonly fuffocated^ 

Arbuthnot on Diet* 

Cy'stick. adj. [from cyfl> a bag.] Contained in a bag. ^ 

The bile is of two forts ; the cy/lick, or that contained ill 
the gall-bladder, which is a fort of repofitory for the gall * 
or the hepatick, or what flows immediately from the liver. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

CystoTomy. n.f [*vr»? and ti[x*u.] The a£fc or practice of 
opening incyfled tumours, or cutting the bag in which any 
morbid matter is contained. 

CZAR, n.f [A Sclavonian word, written more properly 
tzar.] The title of the emperour of Ruffia. 

Czari'na. n.f [from czar.] The emprefs of Ruffia, 
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